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a For. the Companion. leaf ; the pony would not I am very sorry for him !|of little Eddy. Before she had finished, 
expresan, MARIA AND THE FLOWEBS. stir one step; the light- I don't want to go in|Sarah stole to the side of thelow bed, and 
ure bon f ~Qne day in midsummer Maria mounted | ning played around her, here,’ she added, as her | took hold of Eddy’s hand which she clasp- 
4 per little white pony, and cantered out/and rived the great trees aunt turned in to a dark|ed tightly in her own, while sympathizing 
~ a among the fields, accompanied only by her | by her side. She began passage. tears trembled in her eyes. 
pet dog, Beppo. It was a fair noon, and | to cry and beat her hands Presently, however,| ‘ Aunty,’ she whispered, ‘don’t tell the 



































although scarce a cloud could be seen in| 


fom the distant ocean with refreshing 
coolness. The heart of the beautiful girl 
danced, and her eye sparkled with joy, as 
she passed swiftly over the smooth roads, 
snd along by the fragrant hedgerows. 

Ina few minutes she came to the bor- 
dee ofa wood, where the ancient trees 
gew and spread their gnarled branches 
high overhead ; where the squirrel leaped, 
and the little bird built her nest and rear- 
ed her tender young. No sounds save 
the low rustling of the breeze among the 
topmost boughs, the gurgling of an under- 
1 ground stream, and the twittering of the 
birds, could be heard ; and as Maria pass- 
ed along, now in the deep shade and now | 
in the sunlight, a dreamy sadness seemed | 
tosteal over her mind. Sparkling tears | 
trickled down her cheek, and yet a smile} 
ever dimpled her ripe rosy lips; but as| 
she walked her pony leisurely over the 
fallen decaying leaves, she saw on a bank 
near a tree, two very lovely flowers. She 
dismounted, and feeling inclined to rest} 
awhile, tied her pony to a sapling, and 
satdown beside the pretty flowers, as if 
for their company. 

Maria had not reclined many moments, 
before she thought she heard a little voice 
am coming from somebody or something not 
froff. She looked round, but could see 
nothing in the shape either of a human 
being or curious little red-coated fairy.— 
She listened intently, and again the wee 
little voice was heard close by her side.— 
Shelooked down in surprise at the two} 
pretty flowers, for the sound seemed to | 
arise from them; and bending her ear 
close down, till her hair fell like a golden 
curtain around them, she thought she 
heard this conversation. 

‘We shall wither away,’ said one 




















L. flower, in a feeble voice, ‘for no rain has 

wh fallen these three days.’ 

) ‘Cheer up, sister,’ replied the other, 

. va whoever planted us here did> not intend 
that we should perish for want of drink. 

Publis, fy Don't droop, yet, pretty sister.’ 

iassau, * Ah! but how can I live? 1 am faint. 

7 Idon’t believe he who planted us cares 

= for us, or even knows anything of us.’ 

*He does pretty sister, for why has he 





made us so beautiful. 
not perish yet.’ 

And a great deal more the wonderful 
flowers said, which Maria could not hear, 
for they were evidently very faint for the 
Want ofrain. Maria felt great compassion 
for the poor little flowers, and while she 
bent over them with tears in her blue eyes, 
“sudden darkness came over the forest, 
and looking up she saw through the trees, 
Whose branches were very much agitated, 
that great black clouds were spreading 
er the sky, coming up with the wind 
from the distant ocean. She knew by 
this that a storm was nigh, and marking 
the spot, so that she might know where 
tofind’the strange flowers, she mounted 
her pony, and sped swiftly homeward. 


Cheer up, we shall 
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the heavens, yet the air was agreeably |nearly a league from her 
temperate, for a gentle breeze came up|home. Poor Maria! 


menting her sad fate, 
sometimes trying to urge 
on her frightened pony, 
all of a sudden what the 
little 
into her mind, 


tears, while she said in 
sweet tones: 


. Scarce had she reached the edge of the 
todd before a vivid flash lit up the shades, 
and a deep, low rumble seemed to shake 
the very earth; then ina fair flood rushed 
the big rain-drops through the sway- 
branches, and the quivering leaves.— 


in despair, for she was 


* Oh, what shall I do? 
what shall I do?’ 
But while she was la- 


flower said came 
and a 
smile broke through her 


* He who made me will 
protect me. He who 
planted the little flowers 
brought them this rain to 
keep them from perish- 
ing! Iam sure he will protect me.’— 
Just as she said this the sun broke out, 
and sent a shaft of light through the trees, 
where the rain-drops glittered like myriads 
of pearls, and the bright ray fell on her 
soft cheek, like the light of an angel's 
eye. 

The pony trotted off at full speed :| 
Beppo ran briskly on ahead, and in a short 
time Maria was safely home, having been 
thught a beautiful lesson of trust in God, 
which she remembered all her days. 
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For the Companion. 
HARD TIMES. 

‘Oh dear! dear!’ sobbed Sarah Lane, 
‘what shall I do? I am so unhappy!’ 
and giving way to her grief, she leaned 
her head upon her hand and cried bitterly. 

‘What is the matter? what are you 
crying for?’ asked Sarah’s aunt Emily, 
just then entering the room. 

‘Because,’ answered Sarah, raising 
her head at the sympathizing tone of her 
aunt, ‘ father says it is hard times, and so 
—and sol can’thave my new doll. You 
know mother promised it to me ever so 
long ago for my Christmas present. She 
said it should have flaxen hair, all in curls 
like mine, and that it should open and 
shut its eyes. She added the sewing girl 
should make it dresses, and aprons, and 
night-gowns, and oh dear, dear! I meant 
to have such a good time with it. Now I 
can’t have it at all. I think hard times 
are too bad. I’m sureI wish there was 
no such thing in the world.’ 
Aunt Emily did not allow the child to 
seea smile which flitted «cross her fea- 
tures, but said soothingly, 

‘Yet, Sarah, you have a very pretty 
doll, and Miss Jenny has a wardrobe that 
many a little girl would envy.’ 

‘I don’t care at all, now, for Jenny. I 
have had her a good while. I want the 
new one mother promised me. I told 
Marion Lambert that I was going to have 
one, and asked her to come with her wax 
doll and play ‘ come and see,’ but now we 
can’t do it,’ and the poor child burst out 
again into a loud cry. 

It was all in vain that aunt Emily en- 
deavored to suggest cheering thoughts.— 
Not even when she promised Jenny a new 
cloak with a fur tippet and muffetees did 
her little niece smile. She sobbed and 


cry out, 


bonneted and cloaked for a walk. 
a clear, cold morning in December; but 
the air in Mr. Lane’s house was soft as| were unusually brilliant, seemed to occupy 
that of June. 
from room to room, singing a merry song, 
entirely forgetful of the sorrow which had 
weighed so heavily the previous day. 


and may I go with you?’ was her eager 
inquiry. 


mamma will not consent.’ 


Sarah had darted away, and run the whole 
length of the hall to her mother’s room, 
and after a moment’s deliberation Miss 
Emily followed her. 
Sarah was equipped for the walk; the 
reluctant consent of her mother having 
been obtained, and the services of half the 
household been put in requsition. 
ran up two flights of stairs for her crimson 


sobbed, occasionally stopping herself to 





ng Sarah met her aunt upon the stairs, 
It was 


| 


The little girl was running 


‘ Oh, aunt Emily, are you going to walk, 


‘It is very cold. I am afraid your 


Before she had finished the sentence, 
In fifteen minutes 


One 


merino dress, and then up again for a 
green scarf which had been forgotten; 
another brought over-shoes, warmed them 
at the register and drew them over the small 
feet. Mrs. Lane hurriedly changed her 
dress, tied on her white silk hat with 
crimson tipped plumes; arranged the 
curls becomingly around her little daugh- 
ter’s face, while aunt Emily passed the 
soft ermine tippet and cuffs, warmed 
the tiny fleece-lined gloves, and at length 
received her little charge with many cau- 
tions to be careful about the crossings, 
and to be sure to be home before dinner. 
Sarah was very happy this morning, 
and she was a pleasant sight to look upon. 
The clear, bracing air painted her cheeks 
a deep rose-color, her cherry lips were 
wreathed in smiles, while her eyes actually 
danced with delight. 
The streets were unusually full, and 
the constant necessity to turn this wa 


crowd, prevented much conversation until 
they turned down a narrow lane. 


* Where are we going? 


earnestly. 
with handsome pictures in the windows.’ 


seriously. 
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‘oor Maria herself, shook like an aspen 















‘I don’t want hard times, and I don’t 


and that in order to pass through the 


This is not a 
pretty street!’ exclaimed the little girl, 
‘There are no stores here, 


‘1 came out this morning to see a little 
boy who can sympathize with your regret 
at the hard times,’ answered Miss Emily, 


Sarah’s interest was shown in her eager 
countenance, as she quickly inquired— 


they came to a row of old 
houses which looked as 
if a high wind would 
blow them over, and en- 
tering the low door de- 
scended to the damp 
basement, Sarah clinging 
closely to her aunt, and 
looking around her with 
astonishment and fear. 
Miss Emily was evi- 
dently no stranger there, 
for as she passed through 
to an inner apartment 
several rough faces 
brightened with pleasure 
as they replied to her 
cheerful ‘ good-morning, 
ma’am; good-morning, 
sir.’ On a low couch of 


see what they came for.’ The next morn-| straw in the back room lay a young child, 
apparently about Sarah’s age, and him 


they immediately approached. The child 
was so pale and thin that his eyes, which 


half his face. He sprang forward, and 
clapped his attenuated hands as he saw 
his kind friend, but looked a little shy as 
he perceived that she was accompanied by 
a stranger. Miss Emily took the low 
stool, presented her by the little child’s 
mother, drew it close to the pallet, and 
said in a cheerful tone : 

‘ Well, Eddy, I have brought a little 
girl to see you, and I want you to tell her 
about the hard times. She thinks they 
are very hard to bear.’ 

* Have they made her lose her father ?” 
tremulously asked Eddy, glancing from 
his friend to her little companion. 

‘No, she has a kind father and mother, 
and a very pleasant home. She has all 
her friends about her, and a great deal to 
render her happy. Perhaps after you 
have told her some of your trials, she 
will tell you what made her cry yesterday 
and complain of the hard times.’ 

Sarah hung down her head and blushed 
deeply, while Eddy asked, ‘ Does she 
know how I came sick ? Mother can tell 
her that best.’ 

The poor woman, whose name was Cook, 
then related her simple story ; her hus- 
band was porter in one of the large stores 
in the city, and used to get great wages 
because he was strong, and could carry 
large bales of cloth from the store to the 
heavy wagons which were to convey them 
away. One day Eddy went with him to 
stay for an hour while his mother carried 
home some work upon which she had 
been engaged. The child had fallen and 
received an injury in his side. 


th 


where he had a b 





who pr 


furniture, piece by piece, to procure food 
and now had come to this back cellar 





*Can’t he have a Christmas present? Oh 


He had 
been sick ever since ; but the employer of 
his father had provided him with every 
comfort until the hard times came on, 
when he fuiled in business, and all his 
men were turned out of employ. Mr. 
Cook tried everywhere in the city to pro- 
cure work, by which he could get means 
to support his, family, and at length was 
obliged to leave them to go to the West, 
d him 
work. Since he had left, they had remov- 
ed from their pleasant home, sold all their 


where the dampness and want of nourish- 
ing food had greatly increased the illness 


little boy what I cried for; I don’t want 
a new doll now. I shall ask my mother,’ 
she added, turning to Eddy, ‘ to let me 
come and see you again, and I'll bring you 
all the oranges I get, and perhaps they 
will make you well.’ 

‘Papa, papa,’ she asked eagerly, as 
they sat at the dinner-table, ‘how much 
does a great wax doll cost ?” 

‘ About ten dollars,’ answered her fath- 
er, gravely. 

‘Oh, I am glad it costs so much, be- 
cause—because. Papa, you like to have 
me give to poor people, don’t you ?” 

* Certainly, my dear,’ was the somewhat 
astonished reply.’ 

* Well, I want to give Eddy a new gown. 
He wears gowns because he is sick and 
lies in bed, and a whole basket of oranges, 
and have him come here and stay till he 
gets well. Will that cost ten dollars, 
papa?’ 

Mr. Lane smiled approval, and won 
from his animated little daughter an ac- 
count of-her morning visit. 

We are happy to say that through the 
kindness of Sarah’s father, Eddy and his 
mother were removed to more comfortable 
lodgings ; the family physician was re- 
quested to examine the case of the patient 
little sufferer, and spoke hopefully of be- 
ing able by the blessing of God to cure 
him; and ina few weeks they received 
cheering intelligence from the absent hus- 
band and father, saying that he should 
return in the spring to convey them to his 
new home in the far West. 

Sarah never again complained of the 
hard times. If she was inclined to be 
fretful, she needed only to be reminded of 
the gentle, patient little Eddy, to check 
her tears, and call to mind her numerous 
blessings. Mrs. MapExine LEs LIE. 





GERMAN JOHN. 


I have a story to tell the boys who read 
this paper. It is all the better because it 
is true. Five years ago this last summer, 
I used to call often at a grocery kept by a 
friend of mine. One day I went in and 
he had a little ragged, dirty, rough-look- 
ing German boy helping him about his 
grocery. He had come along the day be- 
fore, wanting work, and my friend took 
him in partly because he wanted a boy, 
and partly because the little fellow looked 
so forlorn and needy. He was as uncom- 
promising a looking boy as Germany often. 
turns out. His clothes were only ragged, 
duds, his hair long, his face stupid, save 
some keen eyes that looked out from under, 
over-hanging eye-brows, form, small of his. 
age. He was twelve or fourteen years old. 
When I went in, my friend made some 
apology for having such an uncouth specir 
men of humanity about his store, but he 
said he hoped to make something out of 
him when he had learned our language. 

The next time I went I found him at his 
spelling book. I at length asked him what 
he was doing with that book, 

* Learning the English language,’ was. 
the quick reply in broken English. 

* Do you think you can learn it ?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said he, in half’ German ac- 
cent, while his face brightened up as.earth 
does when the morning sun first shines 
uponit. I saw at once there was some- 
thing beneath that rough exterior. My 
friend told me he found him a very good 
German scholar, and that he was ve 
anxious to learn the, English, and he was 
helping to do so. 

John studied on with the perseverance. 
of a hero, and was a good and useful boy 
in the grocery. Every odd moment he 
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was at his book or asking his employer|through the fence! Away he dashed ; 
some question. John and I got on good | but the train was too fast for him, and he 
terms, and every time I went in he had | only just touched the last carriage with 
some question to ask about his lesson. I|his horn. Annoyed and sulky he return- 
saw that uncouth boy had a bright mind | ed into the field, and gave way to his an- 
and a very congenial heart, and was not a| ger by trying to upset a telegraph post. 
bit afraid of work. By and by my friend| Later in the day another train appeared. 
gave up his grocery, and John had to seek | He saw it in the distance, and away he 
employment elsewhere. I did not see or| galloped over the field to meet it. Again 
hear frqm him, for a number of weeks. he dashed through the fence, and this time 
One day at the ring of my bell I went} met it full in view. The engine-driver 
to the door and there stood little German | blew his whistle loudly, but all to no ef- 
John, somewhat improved in dress, with| fect. With head down, tail in the air, 
a broad grin all over his face. He had|and eyes closed, he madly charged the en- 
come to see if I would hear his lessons | gine. 
and teach him to write English; he would; Alas! rage, be it ever so great, will do 
be made up. I told him to come in as| nothing against a power greater than our- 
often as he got a lesson, and I, or some of) selves. The creature was caught by the 
my family would hear it. Well, he said| buffer of the engine, and sent spinning 
he could not leave his work till after eight | through the fence back into his field.— 
o’clock in the evening, and if I should|There he lay moaning most piteously, 
hear his lesson after that time he should| greatly hurt, while the train went on its 
be very happy. way, nothing worse. I believe he never 
John went away looking like one who| came near the train again. 
had seen Heaven. ‘That evening he came| I thought, when I heard this, what a 
with a lesson; and almost every evening | lessen it teaches to angry, passionate chil- 
except Sunday for many months, John was dren. Are they not often like this bull, 
on hand with his lesson and writing book. rushing violently at what will only injure 
Every little while I could see some im-/them very much? In fact, when I was at 
provement in his dress. Near the close of| school, I remember a boy, who, when he 
the year he came with an entire new suit|had worked himself up into a passion, 
on. It was new and stiff, and pretty; would actually go and dash his head 
large, but withal a nice suit of elothes.— | against the wall. You hurt yourselves 
But poor John, how stiff he looked, He/ more than any one else when you get into 
was like a little man in buckram. Hej/a passion. It makes God angry with you, 
didn’t know how to walk, or sit, or stand,|and keeps your heart very unhappy.— 
in such a suitof clothes. He didn’t know | Other people look on, and think how fool- 
ish you are. 


where to put his hands, or feet, or how | 
or where to look. But we seemed not to| Oh for that meek and quiet spirit of 
notice the change of costume, and after he | Jesus, which is never angry, violent, or 
got to saying his lesson he began to act| passionate !—Children’s Friend. 
like himself again. 

He made fine progress, and before the 
year was out he could read English very 
well, could write a good composition and 
a really fair hand. After a while he inti- BABY-TALK. 
mated to me that he intended to go to 








MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 











some Commercial College; that he had i to beth amesing end painful, cage the 
already got 60 dollars laid up besides hav- | Edivor of the Happy Home, to hear the 
ing helped his mother considerably, and | meaning talk often addressed to the 
by the commencement of the next fall | child in the nursery. We refer to what is 
term he should have enough to carry him| commonly called ‘ baby-talk.’ Nearly all 
through. In the meanwhile, he persever- | parents indulge in it more or less; but 
ed, seldom missing a lesson till the time| ,. 1, pursue it to a painful extreme. We 


came for him to enter the college. During | i 
the whole he was very pressing in his of- | have known parents who carefully avoid- 


fers to pay me for hearing his lesson. 1| ed this gibberish on account of its influ- 
took what I thought a reasonable compen-| ence upon the child. They say that chil- 
sation, under the circumstances, but not a| dren, at an early age, 
third that he wanted to give me. I found) . ound of their wenda, end th 
him as generous and honest as he was'| : 3 Sa ae oe 
persevering. He left us*to enter college, | “9 talk, their pronunciation. If they 
and I saw him no more till he got through | hear incorrect words and expressions, they 
eollege, when I accidently met him on the| will imitate them, and thus form the habit 
street. He overwhelmed me with kind/| of speaking incorrectly or loosely. There 
greetings, inquired individually for my|is no doubt that some importance should 
family, told me he had got through col- b hed hi : : 
lege, had improved his penmanship very | e attache to this consideration. All 
must have noticed that.children grow up 


are catching the 


much, and had got a situation as secretary 
of an Insurance Company at a salary of | to pronounce words nearly as they have 
four hundred dollars a year. been wont to hear them. Hence, we meet 


A happier looking boy is seldom met. |; . . 
an Wieden tals oui cow, tae with certain peculiar expressions and pro- 


few months I met him again; he wag | BUnciations in certain districts. All per- 


getting along finely, improving in his busi- 
ness habits and feeliag very happy. 

At length I met him again; he was de- 
lighted to see me, had the air of a man of 
business, a quill was over his ear; he was 
genteely dressed, and carried his dress 
like a gentleman. He talked the English 
almost as freely as though it had been his 
mother tongue. But the best of it all 
was as he thought, that in a few days he 
was to be made treasurer of the Company, 
and his salary was to be greatly increased. 


sons therein adopt them. The reason is, 
that the children hear them daily, and they 
come to adopt them as a matter of course, 
so that when they become men and wom- 
en the habit ofincorrect pronunciation is 
fixed. 

A few years since, we saw a youth six- 
teen years of age, whose mind was im- 
| paired in childhood by fits. Though not 


|an idiot, some things about him denoted a 





He had got to give ten thousand dollars | tendency in that direction. He is now 
bonds for the faithful performance of his | twenty four or five years of age, and is 
duty, and so capable and honest had he| unable to care for himself, as children 


shown himself, that men of wealth were 
willing to be his security. His face beam- 
ed with intelligence and benignity.— 
Though scarcely twenty-one years old he 
was occupying a responsible station. How 
éhanged from the little raw John in the 
grocery ; and all done in about four years 
and a half. 

He had no friends except a poor mother, 
no home, no playmates, no clothes, no 
trade, no employment ; was in a strange 
land, where a strange language was spok- 
en. But he had a heart, a head anda 
hand that was ready to work. 
always seemed to me artless and innocent 
as achild, clear-sighted, strong-minded, 
and practically wise as a man. I never 
saw him do, or heard him say, a boyish 
thing. He is now a monied little man, 
the maker of his own fortune. 





THE PASSIONATE BULL. 

There wasa bull which belonged toa 
farmer who lived in Wales. He wasa 
very quarrelsome, ferocious sort of a fel- 
low, and no one dared to go into the field 
where he was kept. The field happened 
to be close by a railway, and nothing made 
him so angry as the trains which ran 
rapidly by. Often he would stand at the 
fence, bellowing at them with all his 
might. 


veight or ten years of age, will do. But 


| when we saw him, at sixteen, his pronun- 
| ciation and selection of words, in conver- 
sation, were as correct and elegant as those 
employed by well educated young men at 
twenty one. The reason of it was that, 
from childhood, he was under the guard- 
ianship of a lady who was extremely watch- 
| ful of the language he employed. Unless 
every word was spoken correctly, he was 
required to repeat it. At the same time 
|he had her constant example of correct- 
| ness and elegance to mould him. The 
| fact is important, as showing the need and 
| advantage of some care in the nursery in 
this particular. 

The following illustration of * baby-talk’ 
is a fair specimen of much that is heard in 
nurseries, and it is quoted here to show 
how foolish and ridiculous it is.— 

*Muddy’s baby was hungry. Dat was 
what ails muddy’s darling, theewty ones. 
Was cho hungry, an’ body would givey 
litty darling any sings’ t all for caty. 
(Loosing her frock bosom, offers the breast 
to the child, who rejects it, kicks and 
screams worse than ever.) 

* Hush you little brat ! 
nothing but crossness. 





I believe it is 





One day, asa train came past, he was 
more. than usually savage, and broke 


Hush! (striking 


it) hush, I tell you. (Child cries to the 


ne plus ultra.) Why, surely a pin must 
stick in the child. Yes, was a bad pin| well borne, so summoning all the courage 
ae oe ar a sey bre a, she possessed, she sallied forth, light in 
(E ugey fog.) Why i, f ien't & “|hand, to defend what was her own, follow- 
What can be the matter with the child!|ed by thechildren. On reaching the place 
It must have the colic, surely. Rose, go| where the hen was sitting, her fluttering 
bring me the paregoric off the mantle piece. | put out the lamp. To light it again it 
Yes, muddy’s baby did habe tolic; (press-| ,., necessary to go to the cook-room 
ing it to her bosom and rocking; child “ - ? 
cries on.) Paregoric was administered, |*°™® little distance from the house. Af- 
but the child cries on. ‘Hush, my baby| ter being lighted and brought near the 
(singing the Coquette, )don’t you cry, your| house the lamp was again extinguished, 
sweetheart will come by’m by; te de|and another tramp to the kitchen had to 
iim dom tm dy, te ae Ste, le made. The nl ine ere. 
something is the matter with it. Laying from five to ten minutes, during which the 

mother and children were standing quietly 

in the dark, lest in moving they might 


the child on her lap and feeling its arms to 

see whether it flinches at the touch of any 
come in contact with the timbers support- | 
ing the house. 


particular part; but the child cries less 
When light was at last) 


while she is feeling of it than before. 
brought near, one of the little girls asked, | 





* Yes, dat was it; wanted litty yarms 
yubbed. Mud will yub its sweet little 
arms. (Child begins again.) 

‘ What on earth makes my baby cry so? 
(Rising walks to the windows. Stops at 
the window and child hushes.) 

* Yes, dat was it; did want to look out 
e window ; See the pitty chickens, O-o-o-h 
look at the beauty rooster! Yonder’s old 
Aunt Betty. See old aunt Betty pickin 
up chips. Yes, de aunt Betty’ fo’ bake 
bisky fo’ good chilluns. Good Aunt Bet- 
ty fo make bisky fo’ sweet baby’s supper. 
(Child begins again.) 

* H-0-0-0-j see de windy’! 
on the window, child screams.) 


barrel ?’ 


ishment and terror saw a large snake lying | 
over the barrel, with its head near the | 
setting fowl, while they were standing in| 


advanced a little nearer, might have been | 
bitten. The snake was of a species never 
before or since seen by the missionary. It 
(Knocking 
in circumference about the size of a large| 
rattlesnake in this country ; but its color 
was entirely dissimilar. It is of a bright 
yellow, with dark stripes, the yellow pre- 
dominating. From the peculiarity of its | 
color it is called by the natives in the 
Malayan language, Ular titah mas, i. e., 
the ‘ gold studded snake.’ The bite is so 
venomous that it is common for the natives 
to say of a person who has been bitten by 
it, ‘he will never eat rice again,’ a very 
expressive saying with them. 
Providentially for that helpless little 
company, there were two men from the in- 
terior of the island, belonging to a tribe 





THE FAMILY. 





For the Companion. 
THE IMPERIAL BABY. 

The following is froma dear friend of one 
ofour subscribers,who is now travelling in 
Europe, and has been for several weeks 
past in Paris. Only think ; one hundred 
soldiers, waiting on a baby not yet two 
years old! 

“* We see the Emperor, Empress, and 
the Imperial Baby frequently, as they ride 
out to enjoy the fresh air. The little 
Prince, as you know, is not yet two years 
old; he rides out in an open carriage, 
drawn by four horses; each pair of horses 
is managed by a post-boy, who is seated 
on the near horse. In addition to this he 
has two out riders, and two footmen.— 
The carriage is always attended by one 
hundred soldiers, mounted on horses, call- 
ed the ‘ Imperial Guards,’ fifty of whom 
precede the carriage, and the others fol- 
low it in regular file. He is never accom- 
panied by his parents but by two nurses, 
and is always seated on the lap of one of 
them. One of the physicians attached to 
the royal household also always accompa- 
nies him, and rides on horseback by the 
side of the carriage.” 


stopping for the night in an out-house.— 
They were immediately called, and after 
considerable effort succeeded in killing it. 

How evident the interposition of a gra- 
cious God in behalf of that mother and 
children! While standing there in the 
dark, unconscious of the dangerous foe to 
human life so near them, who could with- 
out stretching its own full length have 
reached either of them and sealed their 
death, yet lay apparently motionless ; but 
when attacked showed the truth of the 
adage, ‘life is sweet,’ and fought fiercely 
until overcome. The next morning, as 
the mission family with grateful hearts 
were assembled around their breakfast- 
table in their back piazza, they saw at a 
distance the captors of the serpent feasting 
upon it with a gusto to them most revolt- 
ing. 





THE LEES OF LIFE. 
I have had my will, 
Tasted every pleasure ; 
I have drank my fill 
Of the purple meagure. 
Tt has lost its zest, 
Sorrow is my guest, 
Oh, the lees are bitter—bitter— 
Give me rest ! 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
AN ESCAPE. 

It is well known that poisonous snakes 
and other reptiles are much more numer- 
ous in hot countries than in the United 
States. Some species are so venomous 
that a person bitten by one of them, sel- 
dom uses any remedy, but resigns himself 
to death. Travellers and residents in 
tropical countries, often experience narrow 
escapes from suffering and death from the 
bite of these reptiles, such as ought strik- 
ingly to convince them of the watchful and 
protecting providence of God. Here is an 
incident which is true in every respect. 

A few years since, a solitary American 
missionary family was located on one of 
the large Islands of the Indian Archipelago. 
One evening the missionary was from 
home. The wife and her children, with 
| the children of a d d mi y sis- 
ter, were assembled as usual for conversa- 
tion and instruction. They were startled 
by the noise and fluttering of a hen sitting 
on eggs in a barrel under the house. 

It may be proper to remark that the 
most of the houses on the island especial- 
ly on the coast, are built on piles from 
four to eight or ten feet from the ground. 
This is done on account of the destructive- 
ness of the white ants, the moisture of the 
soil, and the overflow of the spring tides, 
during the North-western monsoon. 

The missionary’s wife supposed that 
some thievish native had taken advantage 
of her then unprotected state, to rob the 





I’M JUST AS SURE AS CAN BE. 

Whenever any one doubted the extent 
or accuracy of Harry's information, he al- 
ways said, ‘ 1’m just as sure as can be.’— 
This habit of being so positive often led 
him into difficulty. 

One Saturday afternoon he sat at his 
father’s writing-desk preparing a composi- 
tion. His teacher was very particular 
about dates, and reproved his pupils se- 
verely when they made a mistake, saying 
that it was a carelessness that he could 
not over-look. 

‘It’s the twenty-fifth, mamma, isn’t it?” 
asked Harry. 

‘I think not, dear. There is an alma- 
nac in the desk, and you had better look.’ 

‘Oh no, mamma, I am quite certain I 
am right ; and, indeed, now I think of it, 
I am just as sure as can be ; for don’t you 
know we went to the missionary lecture 
day before yesterday, and that was the 
twenty-third ?’ 

Harry handed in his composition on 
Wednesday, and on Thursday he was sur- 
prised to hear his teacher call him sternly 
to his desk. 

* Harry, have I not expressly forbidden 
my scholars to write upon the Sabbath ?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

* On what day did you prepare your last 
composition ?” - 

* On Saturday, sir.’ 

‘It was dated the twenty-fifth, which 
was the Sabbath.’ 

‘Indeed! indeed!’ exclaimed Harry ; 
* I did write on Saturday, and mamma told 
me then she thought I was right.’ 

‘I believe you, Harry, and I caution 
you against such mistakes in future. Take 
your composition, write a new one, date 














who regard the snake as delicious eating, | 


hen-roost, the loss of which could not be|correctly, and hand. it to me 


‘ Mother, what is that lying over that| replied to his sister, who urged his 


The mother looked, and to her aston-| 8 sure as can be.’ 


close proximity around, and if they had| school without a composition, his onlyg 


was some six or seven feet in length, and | put also lost the pleasure of a ride, 
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morning.’ : though he 

When Harry returned home, he fine fr 

that his parents were spending the. of foreign 

noon with a friend at no great dj to his eye 

and had left permission for himself The ne 
sister to follow them in the evenj hearted. 

‘How provoking!’ exclaimed HarryB risen, Jan 
‘that I’ve got that old composition t what had 
write. I wish I had looked when fectionate 
told me. I don’t care; 1 am going af how many 
good season for all that.’ 7 ho they 

* You’d better write first,’ said the tis Id, an 
ter. . around M 

‘Nol shan t. Ishall leave it untjiMM that she h 
get home. breakfast 

* But you may not have time.’ the travel 

‘O! yesI shall; I’m just as sup y pose to gO 
can be. And, while his sister sat ‘Oh, m 
quietly to her lessons, he set off toxyii(™- ished enc 
his young friends. : in just 

Thoughts of neglected duty made il 
uneasy at first, but he soon forgot it, ’ 
return, ‘ O, I shall get it done; Tm jut Old Mr 

is store one 

But he played so heartily that he look, said 
unable to keep his eyes open after), ‘1 bous 
reached home. The next morning hej terday. 1 

| unusually late, and when he appearedgam 16° hom 
and I hav 
cuse was : . i “y 

‘I thought I should have tim ife an 
Thirlwall ; I was just as sure as cali wid. Th 

So he was not only disgraced at scho ised, an 

* Bless 
his father had promised him. ‘Yes,’ 

Harry suffered a great mary disappo had holes 
ments, from his confidence in his om *Itis ' 
opinions. After each, he regularly deta a ‘for 1 
mined never to be so certain again, andygm if you ba’ 
regularly forgot his resolution an hogy We Will ¢ 
after. £0, no 

But he was most severely punished quiet lau, 
His uncle*Williams, who resided in thm ove 1 & 
next town, had a garden filled with made to } 
cious fruit. Every autumn, when it stockings 
fully ripe, he was accustomed to invitee other Pal 
large party of friends, with their childmagm ‘Y°" 
to partake of it. To this Harry alway made the 
looked forward with delight; partly age Wie muc 
account of the fine pears and apples, ani They had 
partly because he there met a ,. 
number of little people than at any othe of stocki 
place. were in . 

A distinguished traveller had re = 
arrived in the village, and Mr. wine teat all : 
having persuaded him to relate his adven a hae, 
tures, thought this a goed time for lism ~* 24 
fruit party, and sent invitations to all hiy c 
acquaintasces. 

Harry heard the servant as he delivered Every 
his hasty message, and quite overjoyelj™ China ea! 
ran to his mother, and said, ‘ O, mammal qiite a d 
mamma! uncle Williams has sent for wi are not n 
to come and eat fruit; and don’t yo dirt: the 
think, the great Mr. T is to bether,m. .: 
and will tell us all about his travels. Defy mide of 
lightful! delightful!’ and he jumpely #methin 
about the room. color of } 

* Harry,’ called his father, ‘ you cannot dish is 1 
go to your uncle’s unless you write tM sicks ¢} 
exercises which your teacher gave you a“ bs 
class. Remember and finish them i sd 
time.’ fingers 

Several hours passed, and as Harry wu mouth 
playing with his ball, his mother remindel§ shovel t) 
him that he must be industrious if lf manner. 
would complete his task in season to gM this: 
on Wednesday afternoon. The C 

‘ Thursday's the day, mamma.’ market 

‘ No, my son.’ Sbeight 

‘ But I’m quite sure, mamma; as sun aie” ® 
as can be, just, for I heard the message ad a 
my own self.’ sulted tc 

* Very well, my dear.’ 

Mrs. Hilton knew that her son we 
wrong, but she thought he ought to b ’ 
broken of this positive manner, and ther jm It wa 
fore said no more. Harry did not com (™ Monday 
mence the exercises until Wednesday nom. liam, a] 
He had been engaged about an hour, when @ "ning 
he was summoned to his father’s studye adjacent 
He took his paper, intending to ask fori dismay | 
some assistance, and gaily opened th ful featu 
door ; but his cheerfulness vanished whet We grou 
his father said, bi fath 

‘Well, my son, I suppose you haw fagm-ya 
finished your exercises! If so, you may ‘Wil 
go and dress.’ wid the 

‘To-day, father! Why, it was fort At th 
morrow uncle invited us.’ the boy 

‘No, you are mistaken; and yor As, a 
mother and myself are nearly ready to g% Wh 

‘Oh, papa, papa!’ exclaimed | But t 
bursting into tears, ‘I haven’t done for a fi 
exercises. I thoughtit was for to-mér Yielding 
row. Oh dear! Oh dear!’ “Ala 

‘ But did not your mamma tell youthit they ar 
you were to go to-day ?” ' tagir Le 

‘ Yes, papa, but I thought she wasmir §. Then 
taken. I was so sure; 1 was just as Wiprese 
as could be.’ 1 a 

‘Had the invitation been giv oe 
wrong,’ said Mr. Hilton, ‘ or if thi : 
been the first time you had insisted of the , 
correctness of your own opinion, I wi mao 
let you go. But you always think y# Soot 
know better than others, and you tstin, 
bear the losses and inconveniences ™ fulness 
brings upon you.’ Xe Bh Genin, 

Harry went weeping to his chambener ff Gadua 
He heard the: carriage roll away, ad ge 


and 
\ 
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— 
though he tried to study, thoughts of the 
ure he might have enjoyed, eating 
fine fruit, and hearing strange things 

of foreign countries, often brought tears 
to his eyes. 


n 





lf The next morning he arose quite light- 
N d. Long before his parents had 
Harn, risen, Jane had made him acquainted with 
ion jf what had occurred, telling him, with af- 
namn Mm fectionate minuteness, how they arrived, 
ing nf how many inquiries were made about him, 
qho they saw, what refreshments they 
he sis. , and above all, how they all set 
d Mr. T. in the drawing-room, and 
until | that she herself sat elose beside him. The 
breakfast was enlivened by a relation of 
the traveller’s stories, and when Harry 
UMS yi rose to go out, he said, 
» dow, ‘Oh, mamma, I think [have been pun- 
Oris jghed encugh, and I hope I shan’t feel 
; again just as sure as can be.’ 
ide 
a AN OLD MAN’S JOKE 


Old Mr. Hopper went into a hosiery- 
store one day, and, putting on a grave 
Jook, said to the shopkeeper : 

¢] bought a pair of stockings here yes- 
terday. They looked very nice; but when 
I got home I found two large holes in them 
and I have come for another pair.’ 

On hearing this the hosier called his 
wife and told her what Mr. Hopper had 
gid. The good woman looked much sur- 

ised, and exclaimed : 

Bless me! Is it possible, sir?” 

+Yes,’ said Mr. Hopper,, I found they 
had holes as large as my hand.’ ; 

‘Itis very strange,’ rejoined the wom- 
an, ‘for lam sure they were new. But, 
ifyou have brought them back of course 
we will change them.’ 

+0, no,’ said the old gentleman, with a 
quiet laugh, ‘ upon looking the stockings 
over, 1 concluded that the big holes were 
made to put the feet in, and I liked the 
stockings so well I have come to buy an- 
other pair.’ 

‘You may be sure that this remark 
made the faces of the shopkeeper and his 
wife much shorter thar they were before. 
They had a hearty laugh at the old gen- 
tleman's joke, and sold him another pair 
of stockings with such holes in them as 
were in the first pair. A funny old man 
was good old Father Hopper. I wish 
that all the joking that people indulge in 
was as pleasant and harmless as his.—S. 
8, Advocate. 












CHINESE MARKETING. 

Every one has heard that the people of 
China eat bird’s nests, and consider them 
qilite a dainty dish ; but then these nests 
are not made of bits of twigs, straw, and 
dirt; they are queer little things found 
inside of canes near the sea, and have 
something the appearance in material and 
color of hardened stareh. Their favorite 
dish is rice, which is eaten with chop- 
sticks, that is, two short sticks, perhaps 


gt about eight inches long, held between the 
fingers of the right hand. With the 
Harry wu mouth close to the dish the celestials 
reminded ™ shovel the rice down in this most singular 
ous if i manner. But what would you think of 
on to MR this: 
, The Chinese are queer people to go to 
: market. A person at Canton writes that 
a aneighbor of his had just laid in his win- 
5 08 SUNT tor's provisions—a hind quarter of a horse 
> mess abd two barrels of bull-dog,, the latter 
tilted to keep. 
son Wu nae iaek 3 
ught to be THE FLOWER-GAKRDEN. 
and there ‘It was the season of midsummer, and the 
not com 200nday sun shone scorching hot, as Wil- 
sday noon liam, a lively boy of seven years, came 
1our, whet #§ "inning from the flower-garden which lay 
s studye adjacent to the farm-yard.. Sorrow and 
to ask form dismay were depicted in his usually cheer- 
pened th fil features. He looked steadfastly upon 
shed whet ‘te ground before him, without observing 
his father, who stood in the middle of the 
you haw ‘um-yard, watching the boy attentively. 
, you may ‘William, my son, what troubles you?’ 
taid the kind father. 
vas fort At the sound of his well-known voice, 
the boy looked up, ran into his father’s 
anil ‘ms, as if in search of aid and consolation. 
rady t0 go ‘Wherefore thus sad, William ?” 


But the latter could not at once answer, 
& flood of tears stifled his voice. After 
: g to his grief, the boy sighed forth, 
“Alas, the sun has scorched my flowers ; 
they are all drooping to the ground, and 
leaves are withered.’ 
en the father said to his son in an 
ive tone, 
not grieve prematurely, but wait 
With patience, for in time all will be well 
n the morrow we will both come 

the garden, and view it in the cool of 























































































1, | we morning.’ 

think ya J Seothed by these kind words, the boy, 
you isting in his father, regained his cheer- 
‘ences . » Asthe day declined, and the 








ening approached, the heat of the sun 
7 y abated. The beams were mild 











ous spectacle of the day, and smiled an 
adieu to the mother Earth in parting. All 
Nature, which seemed exhausted by the 
sultriness of the day, gained life and vir 
once again. The sheep and goats skipped 
merrily homeward, and those who had 
endured the heat and labored throughout 
the day, returned to their abodes, prais- 
ing in cheerful songs the mildness of the 
evening. A cool and balmy night follow- 
ed this sultry day ; refreshing dews bathed 
the plants and flowers. The dawning 
morn was welcomed by the choir of feath- 
ered songsters, whose shrill, wide-echoing 
notes awaked the boy from a sweet slum- 
ber. 

William leaped up from his bed, in 
order to accompany his father on a morn- 
ing visit to the flower-garden. The fath- 
er was scarcely able to keep pace with the 
impatient boy. They entered the garden, 
and behold how changed was all since the 
noon of the preceding day. The flowers | 
stood fresh and blooming in their variegat- | 
ed beauty; their perfumed heads, which 
yesterday drooped to the earth, were now 
turned aloft to heaven, and in their many- 
colored cups the dew drops shone like 
pearls. 

The father cast a significant glance upon 
his delighted son, who stood before him 
in astonishment, and across whose fea- 
tures an expression of joy and shame pass- 
ed alternately. ‘ Well, my son,’ he said, 
‘what think you now? has not kind heav- 
en made all good again ?” 

William pressed his father’s hand in 
silence, and big tears coursed down his 
cheeks. 

‘Learn,’ continued his father, ‘to 
trust in Providence. He may inflict 
wounds, but with the gentle hand of time 
He heals them also again.’ 

The boy treasured up these words in 
his heart, and as often as misfortune be- 
fell him, he thought of his flowers, and of 
the consoling words of his kind father.— | 
Independent. 








THE LITTLE CANDLE. 
Cheerful the little work-girl sat, 
And swift her needle flew, 
While the dark shadows of the night 
Their gloom dround her threw. 


‘I must be quick,’ she musing said, 
* My little candle wanes, 

And swiftly must my task go on, 
While yet its light remains.’ 


And then she plied, with rapid skill, 
The little shining steel, 

And every oy of that small light 
Smiled on her patient zeal. 


Ere the last glimmer died away 
Her task was neatly done; 

Sweet was her rest, and joy to her 
Came with the morning sun. 


Ah ! is not life a little light 
That soon will cease to burn? 

And should we not from that dear girl 
A solemn lesson learn ? 


sake.’ She said that she could not look 
upon the child ; it affected her more than 
anything she had ever heard. The prayer 
was as unexpected as it was earnest.— 
While she related these things to me, her 
husband was laid upon his bed, and 1 
thought that if he was not asleep or stupi- 


fied, he must be more or less than human 


not to be moved by the story of his child’s 
prayer.’ 





OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





JAMES AND HIS LITTLE BROTHER. 
James loved to get away from home and 


its restraints, and spend his time in loung- 


ing about the streets with others as idle 
and vicious as himself. 

After a while James learned to smoke 
cigars, because he thought it made him 
look manly; then, for the same rea- 
son, to swear and take God’s name in vain 
and at last he gave up going to Church 
and Sunday-school, and spent God’s 
holy day in idleness and sin. By and 
by he was seduced to take a drink 
when it was offered, for fear his compan- 
ions should laugh at him ; and so he went 
on from step to step, becoming every day 
more and more depraved. James knew 
that all this was wrong, and at first con- 
science reproved him for his unhallowed 
deeds ; but the farther he went in sin, and 
the oftener he took the intoxicating cup, 
the less compunction he felt, till one day, 
sad to tell, he drank till he became drunk 
and in this dreadful state, ashamed to 
show himself in the house, he slunk off 
into the garden, seeking as perhaps many 
alittle boy has done, to hide himself from 
God, and escape the reproaches of his own 
conscience. 

James had only one little brother, a 
sweet blue-eyed, fair-haired little boy 
whom everybody loved. Even James, 
wicked as he was, when not beside himself 
with drink, would almost rather have died 
than hurt his darling little Eddie. But 
now he was angry with himself, and hated 
every body else, and could not bear to 
see even his little brother contented and 
happy. And so when he stood by and 
saw little Eddie gathering the early 
strawberries and placing them in his little 
straw hat, that he had lined with fresh 
green leaves, his wicked heart rose in re- 
bellion against God, and he hated his lit- 
tle brother because he was happier than 
himself. The longer he gazed the more 
angry he became, and at last seized a rake 
that lay on the garden walk, and with one 
terrible blow felled the sweet child to the 
earth, and then fled to another part of the 
garden, and throwing himself down, he 
sank into a deep sleep. 

He little knew the fatal execution of 
that blow till hours afterwards, when he 
was summoned to gaze at the bleeding, 
mangled corpse of the little brother he 








While yet the little candle shines 
Be all our powers employed ; 

And while we strive to do our tasks, 
Life shall be best enjoyed. 


But let us ne’er, in darken’d hours, 
Forget what Christ has done, 

But patient, in sweet hope await 
The glorious Rising Sun ! 





A CHILDS PRAYER; SHALL IT FAIL? 


extract from the diary ofa City Missionary 
as the example here given may be useful 
to some of your young readers. I have 
directed the missionary to watch the case 
as I firmly expect an answer to the dear 
child’s simple and earnest prayer. 

Yours very truly, P. 


** Called on Mr. and Mrs. G This 
is the first time I have met with Mrs. 
G , and Iam much pleased with. her 
state of mind. I believe God is at work 
in her soul. Herhusband is a cabman, 
employed on night work (he was at this 
time taking his sleep, in bed,) and she 
told me the trial she had, not only on ac- 
count of fhe money he wasted (nearly all 
his earnings; so that she was compelled 
to go out washing, etc., so much,) but also 
on account of the abusive, and bad lan- 
guage he makes use of before the children, 
whom she is trying, with God’s help to 
train for heaven. 

* She related to me an incident, which 
occurred the very morning of my visit, the 
recital of which made the tears run down 
her cheeks afresh. Her little boy, who 
attends the national school, got up early, 
as usual, to light the fire for his mother, 
and, when dressed, knelt down, as he was 
wont, and said the prayers he had learned 
at school and from his mother, concluding 
with the Benediction. As he still knelt, 
and was silent, his mother turned to look 
upon him, and saw the tears standing in 
hiseyes: and then he began to pray again, 
not in the words which he had been taught, 
but speaking simply of the burden which 
was pressing sore upon his little heart. 

*O God! make my father a good man, 
change his heart ; and may he psn home, 





























Bentle with which he closed the glori-] 


and not ill-use mother, for Jesus Christ's 


Mr. Editor, Dear sir—I send you an | 


had so cruelly murdered. No one knew 
that his was the hand that had dealt the 


| fatal blow, till years afterwards, when he 
| himself confessed it on the gallows, just 
| before suffering the penalty of another 
| murder for which he had been tried and 
| found guilty. 
| say ?” 


**No one knew it, did I 
Ah, God knew it, and followed 
|the offender with his frown; and James 
| himself knew it, and the memory of that 
| dark deed haunted him to the day of his 
| death, and at last his sin found him out. 

Dear children this is a fearful story ’ 
\let it teach you to avoid the beginnings o 
jevil. Never touch any thing that can in- 
| toxicate, keep away from evil compan- 
ions, seek home amusements, obey your 
parents in all things, reverence the Sab- 
bath, study God’s holy word, and pray 
daily for his strength to enable you to re- 
sist temptation, and walk in obedience to 
all his commands-—American Messenger. 





WILL GOD SHOOT BAD BOYS? 

A little boy came running in from the 
street the other day, much agitated and 
stepping up close to his mother, put his 
hand up to the side of his mouth and 
and whispered in her ear, saying, 

‘ Ben Kit has Been stealing apples. 
saw him steal some from a fruit stand.’ 

‘ Well,’ said his mother, ‘why do you 
feel so badly about it? 

‘ Why,’ answered the boy with earnest- 
ness, ‘ God will shoot him! He is away 
up in the blue behind the clouds, and he 
has got a great gun, that he shoots bad 
boys with.’ 

And here the little fellow turned his eye 
cautiously up, as ifexpecting to see God 
in behind the clouds, that he was trying 
to see round. 

* But,’ said his mother, ‘ will the Lord 
shoot nobody but Ben Kit?’ : 

* Yes,’ replied the boy, ‘he will shoot 
every body who steals.’ 

* Would he shoot you ?’ 

* Yes, he willshoot me if I steal or swear 
and Bridget too.’ 

Now, my young readers, you may think 
this a queer conceit of that little boy. 
But it was very striking. God is behind 
the clouds and every where else, and looks 


I 





out and sees all that children do. And, 
too, he will punish every boy or girl that 
does not repent. Not one of them shall 
escape. And we should be as careful not 
to do wrong as though we knew God was 
behind the clouds with a great gun point- 
ed out to shoot us with, if we did. Hap- 
py will it be when all children, and men 
too, shall be conscious of God’s presence, 
and that he will punish sin, as that little 
boy who thought he had a great gun be- 
hind the clouds. Do not be deceived, my 
dear children, God has a great many ways 
to punish the wicked, without sending 
bears after them, or shooting them with a 
great gun. Only do well and you need 
not be afraid. For God loves good child- 
ren, and will take care of them. He was 
in Jesus Christ. And Jesus you know 
took little children in his arms and bless- 
ed them.— Myrtle. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


* a family religious newspaper, which has just entered 
upon its tenth yesny volume. While koa pong so far 
as possible, to avoid all personal controversies, it aims to 
maintain an uncompromising hostility to oppression, 
whether ecclesiastical, civil, or social, and to evils of 
every name, entering beartily upon the various re‘orms 
of the day, neither rejecting the old because it is old, 
nor accepting the new because it is new, but seeking to 
prove all things, and hold fast that which is good. Itis 
under the editorial charge of Rev. HENRY M. DEX- 
‘TER, Pastor of the Pine Street Congregational Church 
of this city—who has had much experience in connexion 
with the religious press, and who receives the active aud 
constant co-operation of several of the ablest anc most 
distinguished writers among the clergy of New England. 
lt has Foreign Correspondents of superior ability, en- 
abling it to gi 
from the Old 
co-laborers at home. 


Gee regular, 
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than can be found in any other journal. 
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120 Washington Street, Boston. 
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WORKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS, 
Published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, BOSTON. 


ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES ; or, the Bible presented under Distine- 
- Classified Heads or Topics, 


By Joun Eapiz, D’ 
., Author of “* by 


ey Le Le iblical Cyclopedia,’ ‘* Ee- 
clesiastical Cyclopedia,” “ yess ene of the Bible,’ 
&e. One volume, octavo, 840 pp., 3,00. Sheep, $3,50. 
Half Turkey, $4,00. 
The object of this Concordance is to present the entire 
riptures under certain classified and exhaustive heads. 
It differs from any ordinary Concordance, in that its ar 
rangement depends not on words, but on subjects, and 
the verses are printed in full. The value of this work t 
ministers and Sabbath school teachere can hardy be ove? 
estimated ; and it needs only but to be examined, to re- 
cure the approval and patronage of every Bible student. 


CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE ; a New and 
Complete Concordanee to the iy | i . By 
ALEXANDER CrupEN. Revised and Re-edited by the 
Rev. Davin Kina, L. L. D. Octavo, cloth backs, $1,25 
Allin the incomparable work of Crnden that is essen. 

tial to a Concordance is presented in a volume much re- 

duced both in size and price.—{ Watchman and Reflector, 

KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICA] 
LITERATURE. Condensed from the larger work. By 
the Author, Joun Kirto, D. D., author of “ Pictoria) 
Bible,” “ History of Palestine,’? ‘Scripture Dail) 
Readings,” &c. Assisted by James Tayor, D. D., o! 
Glasgow. With over five hundred illustrations. One 
Volume octavo, 812 pp., cloth, $2,00. Sheep $3,50. 





A History, a Commentary, and a Bible Dictionary ali 
combined. Intended for ministers and theological stu 
ents, and particularly adapted to parents, Sabbatl 
school teachers, and the religious public generally. 


HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age 
tothe present Time ; with introductory Chapters on 
the Geography and Natual History ofthe Country, ane 
on the Costoms and Institutions of the Hebrews. By 
Joun Kitro, D. D., Author of Scripture Daily Read- 
ings ’’ “* Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,“* &c. With 
upwards of two hundred Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 

NOTES ON THE GOSPELS ; Designed for Teachers in 
Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as an aid to 
Family Instruction. By Hanry 5. Riptey, Prof. in 





reliable and readable letters 
orld ; and it cuanere an ample corps of 


from original sources, and gleaned from a large number 
of exchanges, embraces a great amount and variety of 
matter, and more pertaining to New England, especially, 
Its secular de- 
partment is prepared with great care, and is believed to 
ive a summary of all the important current events of the 
It aims to furnish brief yet candid criticiems of 
books, and pays special attention to all 
A well known to the 
Agricultural public is a stated contributor to that de- 
paper is 
devoted to “the Family Department,”’ with special refer- 


‘The ConGREGATIONALIST is respectfully recommended 
to the examination of any who have heretofore taken no 
‘eligious paper, or who, for any reason, may be dissatis- 
Price $2.00 per 
Specimen 


Newton Theological Inst. With a Map of Canaan.— 
Two volumes inone. Half morocco. $1,25. 


NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; with a 
beautiful Map, illustrating the Travels of the Apostle 
Paul, with a track of his voyage from Cesarea to Rome. 
By Prof. Henry J. River. 12mo, half morocco, 75 cts. 


MALCOM’S (NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most im- 
rtant Names, Objects, and Terms found in the Holy 
Beriptures ; intended principally for Sabbath Schoo) 
Teachers and Bible Classes. By Rev. Howarp Ma.- 
com, D. D., President of Lewisburg College, Pa. l6mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 
Revieed, enlarged, and improved with the addition of 
new material, greatly increased number of articles, new 
illustrations, and adoption of beautiful type. 
SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK ; comprising copiour 
Exercises on the Sacred Scriptures. By E. Lixcoin 
12 1-2 cents. 
LINCOLN’S 8CRIPTURE QUESTIONS with answers 
annexed, giving in the language of Scripture interest- 
ing portions of the History, Doctrines, and Duties ex 
hibited in the Bible. 9 cents. 30 





sources, will, at all times, 
made use of, 


}rEVERY FAMILY.cf | 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
GROVER & BAKER'S 


SEWING MACHINES. 


HE reasons why the preference is 
ER & BAKER machine, are the follow 
ORDER than any other machine. 


RAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. 
, . 


of spools, to all varieties of work. 
FOURTH—The same Machine runs silk, linen thread 

and common spool-cotton, with equal facility. 

FIFTH 


ironing, or otherwise. 


chine. 
Twenty Patterns to Select From. 
PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 
In making remittances, 
to the Order of THE GROVER & 
WING MACHINE COMPANY 


PRINCIPAL SALES RQOMS 


18 Summer Street, . . . 


S > rom Yr 
be gratefully Se 


| poabeg the GROV- 
FIRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT IN 
SECOND—It makes a seam which will not RIP or 

HIBD—It sews from two ordinary spools, and thus all 


trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the same 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere change 


—The eeam is as elastic as the most elastic 
fabric, so that it is free from all liability te break in 


washing, 
SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine is more 
bevutiful than any other made, either by hand or ma- 


Drafts must be made payable 
ER: BAKER 


Boston. 


495 Broadway, . . New York. 
ae Street, . Philadelphia. 
1—ly 


LATELY PUBLISHED BY THE AMERI- 
CAN 8. 8. UNION, 

MATTY GREGG ; or, The Woman that Did What he 
Could. 

THE POND LILY STORIES. 

ELEMENTARY SCRIPTURE QUESTION-BOOK. Vols 

2 and 3. 

UNION NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. Part II. 

MARGARET CRAVEN or, Beauty ef the Heart. 

LITTLE JESSIE WORK. 

HAZAEL ; or, Know Thyself. By Rev. A. F. Dickson, 

Charleston, 8. C. 106 pages 18mo. Price 25 ets. 

GILBERT GRESMAM: An Autobiography. 263 pp. 
18mo, with five illustrations. Price, 40 cts. 

THE WELL IN THE VALLEY. By Rey. Tuomas 

Suytu, D. D. 430 pages 18mo. Price, 60 cts. 

GRACE OF MEEKNESs. 

JOHN POUNDS AND HIS PUPILS. 

THE FABLE OF THE RAINDROP. 

THE TWO JOURNEYS. 

THE UNDERGROUND TRAVELLER AND BIS WON 
DERFUL HOUSE. 

THE WOODEN SPOON ; or, The Folly ef trying to pass 
for more than we really are. 

THE SEED OF TA&E BIBLE-SOCIETIES. 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

Each with one or more illustrations. 

THE PEACH ORCHARD ROBBERY. 

ts. 


’ 


24 pp. 18mo., 


MARIAH’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle and Plea 
sure. 
HENRY MORBIS ; or, Living for an Objeet. 
HENRY HOYT. Agent, 
50 No. 9 Cornhill. 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


affec’ 
coughs, colds, and the various throat 


Public Speakers and Singers 
are liable, to whom the 
for Clearing and giving Power to the Voice. 

From the National Era, Washington. . 


We so far de; 
Bronchial Troches, that we have seen them 
them excellent for Coughs, Influenza, H. 


* From Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


a diseased state of the throat, we do our clerical 
a real favor in caliing their attention 

Sold by all Druggiste, at 25 cents per box. 
50 cents box is the cheapest. 


HESE COUGH and VOICE LOZENGES, allowed to 
dissolve in the mouth, have a different influence to the 
parts, giving instant relief in bronchitis, asthma, 
affections to which 


will be found inyaluable ; also 
oice 
from our custom as te say of Deonals 


Having found Brown’s Bronchial Troches beneficial in 
brethre 


The lage 
53—60 


THE AIMWELL STORIES. 
A NEW VOLUME, 
Just published. 


MARCUS ; or, the Boy-Tamer. By WALTER AIMWRLL. 

With 18 Illustrations. 16mo., cloth, 63 cents. 

‘* A leading aim of this little volume is to point out two 
elder brothers and sisters some of the ways in which they 
may exert a happy influence upon the youuger member: 
of the family. Jt also attempts incidentally, to set forth 
the idea that the best system of government for a child is 
that which trains him to govern himeelf.”"—[Extract frow 
Preface.) 

By the same Author, 
CLINTON ; or, Boy Life inthe Country. With 14 Illue- 
trations. l6mo., cloth. 63 cents. 

“ Well, the boys have read it, and they pronounce it 
‘first-rate.’ We contirm their judgment.’’—[N. Y. lude- 
pendent.) 

OSCAR ; or, The Boy Who had his Own Way. 

Illustrations. 16mo., cloth. 63 cents. 


With 17 





IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 


NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlar; 
mises, will be found to form one of the fines 
mente of the kind ever opened in 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage+ 


A GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM, 


MAY BE OBTAINED. 
Y sTYL 


anp BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD, 


SET BAD DEBTS. 


Try me once and see if these things be true 
GEO. N. NICHOLS 


his pre 
establish 
this country. The fo} 


A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 

DRESSING GOWNS AND SREAKFAST JACKETS IN 
| EVER E. 

THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 


CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ARB 
NOT CHAKGED 25 PER CENT EXTRATO OF 


Rooms 96 Washingtem Street, up stairs 


“So natural and graphic are the incidents of this story, 
that it must have been compiled from a real bey-exper: 
enee,”’—{ Willis’ Home Jo ] 


ELLA; or, Turning ever a New Leaf. With 16 Illustra 
tions. ibmo., cloth. @ eents. © 
** It would be difficuit to find a ehild who would ‘ skip’ 
over any portion of this volume.*’—1 Boston Journal.) 
WHISTLER ; or, The Manly Boy. With 19 Illustratione 
16mo., cloth. 63 cents. 
“* We wish every boy could have this volume. It wou)! 
——< service in making a man of him.”—(Hinghem Jour 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street. 





GRECIAN PAINTING 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS. 


1 ]Vhese beatiful arts, as well as Oriental and Potiche- 

. manie, can be rea: ily learned by any child without « 
teacher, from very care! lly ig directions furnish 
«it with reciepts for varnis ay DY 


J. E. TILTON, 





THE BOYS’ OWN 


ING. 
OAK HALL ROTUNDA, 


vantages to all, in making their selections. 


shortest notice, and all garmente warranted to suit. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 


“ Nos. 38 & 34 North Street, Boston. 


PLACE FOR CLOTH 
N 


Where the Variety, Styleand Prices are such 
as to please every class of purchasers. The One Price 
System being faithfully carried out, affords equal ad- 


Orders for Custom Clothing executed at the 


Salem, Mass., 
at $1,00 paid. Ortheyare furnished free to pur- 
vhasers of five dollars worth of engravings or materials. 

“ Hiawatha’s Wooing,” and a companion, recently 
miblished, “ The Farm Yard,” are the most desirabix 
vings for Grecian Paintings ever | aye Price 
with se) te and minute directions coloring $1,5: 
each. jon and list ef engrav 
ings, can be had by enclosing one stamp. Tsaches- 
SUPPLIED a# USUAL. 45th 





DAVIS, WRIGHT « CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 


J 





HATS, CAPS, FURS! 
I HAVE in store a 
Caps for 


for Fall nd Winter trade. 
tad quality. Prices low as the i 
W.M. SHUTE, 





178 & 175 Washington street, Boston. 


and varied stock of Hats and 
express- 

Also Furs of st; 

; every style 


CARPETINGS 
f every variety of fabrie and quality, at the Low 
CASH PRICES, 
CARPET HALL 
Over es Berton & Maine .R. R. Statio 
M—2y “se = , : 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, FEBRUARY 18, 1858. 








A SUICIDE’S LETTER. 


William Hix Clowes, a young man about 
twenty-two years of age, committed suicide in 
Richmond, Va., on Wednesday night lest, by 
taking laudanum. He had resided a short 
time in Kansas, and served under General 
Walker in Nicaragua, was afterwards connect- 
ted with the Memphis Bulletin ; and very re- | 
cently temporarily employed in the Second | 
Auditor’s office in Richmond. Beneath the | 





pillow of the bed on which he died, was found | at whose house they were, 
| ef two miles to procure a fiddler for them. 


a note, written in a free business-like hand, in 
which he says :— 

* When a man commits suicide, the world 
wishes to know why he did it. The answer in 
ty case lies in a nut-shell— 
ing.’ Life is a farce, happiness a humbug, } 
the cares, trials and tribulations which I see | 
before me, offer no ind for a prolong 
tion of this earthly sorrow. With a good heart | 
and a calm mind, [ plunge into medias res and 
try the realities of an unknown world. 

To those of my friends who have watched 
my career for the past three years, they will 
see nothing strange in my present determina- 
tion. [tis not rash, for I have calmly consi- 
dered and debated it for two months, I am 
not mad, but perfectly calm, col and collected. 
‘To my friends I would say good-bye; and of 
my enemies, if [ have any, I would ask their 
forgiveness. Poverty is a dreadful curse when 
coupled with discontent. God help me in this 
present hour! Farewell—farewell forever! 

W. H. Crowes.” 

What a warning is this to the young. Here 
was a young man twenty-two years of age, 
with good talents, and capable of a life of use- 
fulness, who found life a farce, and happiness | 
a hnmbug.» Surely the ways of the transgres- | 
sor are hard. This young man would not have 
been tired of living but for a career of vice and 
indolence. How different would have been| 
his end had he pursued the path of virtue and | 
industry, for “wisdom’s ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are paace.” 

But where is he now? With all his “calm 
consideration” he did not think of the awful 
judgment of God to which he was hastening.— | 
He vainly thought to end his misery by com- | 
mitting a sin, of which it was impossible for 
him to repent, and calling on God to help him 
do it. What madness and desperation is this! 

O let the young take warning. Shun the 
allurements of sin and Satan. Give your 
hearts to the Savior : his yoke is easy, his bur- 
den light ; his reward is glorious and eternal. 

w. 








| 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





Greensboro, Vt., Jan. 14, 1858. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Having obtained 
anew subscriber, you will please find enclosed 
one dollar, to yay for the Youth’s Companion 
the present year. Please to send the back 
numbers of this volume. I should be very un- 
willing to give up the Companian myself, as I 
have always had it to read, ever since I have 
been old enough to read anything. I think it 
the best paper for children and youth that can 
be had for the same money, and as parents be- 
come better accquainted with it, and see what 
it is, they are very willing to pay their ‘ dollar’ 
to get it for their children. 
Respectfully yours. C. H. C. 
Fitchburg, Jan. 11, 1858. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Dear Sirs.—En- 
closed find two dollars for the Youth’s Com- 
panion the ensuing year. I have been a sub-| 
scriber to this valuable little paper more than | 
twenty-five years. My children*having grown 
up to adult age, I now wish to have it sent to 
two of my little grandchildren. Jf consider | 
this a very valuable, interesting little paper.— | 
Please send one a Sa me, and one to F. &| 
. ruly yours, J. B. 
Northampton, Dec. 8, 1857. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—I have taken much 
pleasure in reading your interesting little pa- 
per, and I look forward with great delight to 
the day when it shall arrive. I do not feel 





willing to discontinue it, therefore enclosed you | 


will find one dollar for the Youth’s Companion 
for the coming year. Yours very respectfully, 
A. J. A. 





East Longmeadow, Mass., Jan. 4, 1858. 
Mr. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed you will 
find one dollar to pay for the Companion. 
have taken it many years, and think it more 
interesting than when I first subscribed for it. 
J. B. 


GOOD FOR EVIL. 

A shekel of silver is the same as a ‘ piece of 
silver,’ and its value is understood to be 2s. 6d. 
Joseph's brethren sold him for twenty such 
pieces (Gen. xxxvii, 28)—that is, for £2, 10s.— 
This was all their brother was worth in their 
eyes! But when Benjamin parted with Jo- 
seph, to go up with the rest to bring their fath- 
er down to Egypt (Gen, xiv. 22,) Joseph pre- 
sented him with five suits of apparel, and 300 

ieces of silver, equal to£37,10s. How high- 
y Joseph valued his brother, when he would 


thus liberally bestow on him such a sum as a! 


passing token of unabated affection ! 

Judas sold Jesus for thirty such pieces, that 
is, for £3, 15s. This was the value of the 
Lord of Glury in the eyes of this man, end 
such is Christ also in the estimation of all 
carnally-minded ones! But, on the other hand, 
Jesus gives us ‘fine gold tried in the fire’— 
gives us the whole countless ransom needed to 
redeem our souls—gives us the kingdom and 


an ll wealth of bliss! 
for our treatment of Him! 


earth, O my soul ! 


number of acquaintances and friends had as- 
sembled to spend a social evening together.— 


have a dance, and prevailed on Michael Onions, 


his way he met a stranger, who having missed 
his road, requested Michael to direct him to 


[ am tired of liv-|@nd walked about half a mile for this purpose. 
and | The stranger ascertained the errand on which 
Onions was going, and began to talk with him 
| about his soul, showing him the unsuitableness 
of such follies to a dying man; his need of 
salvation, and a personal interest in Christ ; 


bath Michael and some of his friends attended 


lory forever and ever—infinite riches, un- 
And this in return 


‘ Herein indeed is love!’ ‘Tell it to all the 





VARIETY. 


A WORD IN SEASON. 
In Shropshire, England, some years ago, a 





In the course of the evening they resolved to 


to go out a distance 
On 


Madely. Michael readily consented to do this, 


and his awful danger as an unsaved sinner.— 
When the stranger had left Michael, the con- 
versation had so impressed him, that he dared 
not proceed on his errand; but returned to his 
home. When he opened the door his friends 
inquired, 

* Have you brought the fiddler ? 

He answered, ‘no.’ 

‘Is he not at home ?” 

*T don’t know.’ 

* Have you been to Brosely ? 

‘No,’ 

* Why, what is the matter, you look ill, and 
are all of a tremble ” 

Michael then told them that ‘he had met 
somebody, but whether man or angel he could 
not tell, he never before heard such a man. He 
repeated what had been said to him on religious 
subjects, and added, ‘1 dare not go to Brosely 
—1 would not for the world.’ 

The party was broken up. The next Sab- 


Madeley Church, and there, in the Rev. John 
Fletcher, the new Vicar, he recognized the 
stranger who had conversed with him. Tae 
impression wrought on Michael was lasting in 
its character, and under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit led to his conversion. He became 
a zealous, devoted and useful Christian. ‘A 
word spoken in due season, how good it is.’— 
Ex. 


DOG SAGACITY. 


A correspondent sends us this as an offset to 
some other stories which he has read :— 

‘Old Buck’ was the travellmg companion, 
guard, and faithful servant of my brother. He 
was among the largest and fattest dogs I ever 
saw ; consequently not as nimble as the Poet’s 
squirrel, ora anal Ger owned by oe! father.— 
On a certain day, when Buck had been rusti- 
cating abroad on the farm, my father, standing 
in front of the house, observed him coming 
down across a field in a zigzag, making long 
tracks. Curiosity was awakened and the 
movements watched. He crossed the road, 
came straight to the house and stretched him- 
self on the grass. The little dog, as though 
glad to see him, smelt about his chops, and 
started off. Buck raised himself on his fore- 
feet, kept his eye on him till he saw him fairly 
on the zigzag, when he started as fast as he 
could wag, and taking a straight course, was 
over the hill very soon after the little dog. The 
first report of proceedings was a sharp cry from 
the culpri#. On repairing to the field of action, 
it appeared, from circumstantial evidence, that 
Buck had intercepted a wood chuck, closed his 
powerful jaws on him, and laid him away until 
he should be tender, or required for future use. 
The whole plan was revealed. Buck knew 
that he was not a ‘fast’ dog, and that the little 
dog was as destitute of correct principle as 
some inen—that he would unscrupulously ap- 
propriate to himself the labors of others, and 
that without vigilance and prompt action, he 
would lose the well-stored treasure. The smell 
had assured the little dog that he had been 
successful in his hunt, and his track would 
take him to the place of deposit. But the 
young poacher would have a roundabout way 
to run, and he by taking an air line, could get 
to the spot in time to arrest the culprit, and 
save his dinner, which he did. 





INDIANS AT WASHINGTGN. 


A party of wild Indian chiefs lately in Wash- 
ington were ‘sap J astonished at the sights 

ey saw. The galvanic battery at the Smith- 
sonian Institute, gave them the greatest shock. 
Some of them gave vent to their surprise by 
the significant ‘Ugh,’ and turned fiercely 
around to see who had struck them. ‘They en- 
deavored when taking the shocks, to maintain 
a look of unconsciousness, but it was no go, 
they had to knuckle to science, and as one af- 
ter another of the astonished braves was dou- 
bled up, and tumbled upon his knees, by the 
powerful battery, he was saluted by most up- 
roarious jeers and laughter by his fellows. 

The wonders they saw seemed to humble 
them to an admission of the superiority of the 
| white man. Wah-gah-sah-pi, a chief of the 
|Poncas, said to the President: ‘1 call you 
| grandfather for no other reason than this :— 
od made me of one color, and you of another ; 


| 


better color. A white man can do anything, 

and make anything.’ Other orators expressed 
similar sentiments. : 

THE LAST DODGE. 

The innumerable forms in which rascality 


ed by familiarity with every form of deception 


more simple ones are 





dupes of sharpers. A daily paper gives an 2c-| 1, recollections which, to a less elevated mind, | “°° TePlY- 
— — singular st rob-| would, perhaps, have been painful. One a She who, from tight-lacing, cannot draw a 
nA lady from Mamaroneck came, into town| ',"* TePor ted in the German papers, he accept- | long breath, will ly inno long time have 


but God was partial to you, and made you of 


develops itself in Néw York is almost incredi- 
ble, and where those whose wits are sharpen- 


are so often led astray, it is nét surprising that 
constantly made the 


the other day, and went shopping up Broad: 
as young ladies sometimes will. When 
came out of a store with several smal! b 
she dropped ene, and instantly picking it 
started on. A well-dressed man stepped u 
her apy! and informed her that she | 
picked up his bundle. She protested that 
was her own, but he insisted. A moment after 
he again spoke to her politely, but firmly, i 
sisting that it was his bundle, and that inet 
of it was a locket and chain. She offered to 
step into a store and expose the bundles; Mat, 
he had not time for this. A good deal fright- 
ened, the lady went on, and called at a 

‘in Union Square. As she rang the bell she 
found her tormentor was on the steps, as polite 
but firmer than before. As she entered, he 
entered. He must have his bundle. When 
the lady of the house offered to open them all 
in his presence, he left, vowing that an officer 
should be sent to the house at once. He gave 
his name as Prof. Otter, of Eighth-avenue. He 
may live in the Eighth-avenue, he certainly 
does not in the Directory. He was a fox in- 
stead of an otter, and if the lady had not been 
ene and firm, he would have been a 
thief too.’ 






*COME OVER AND HELP US!’ 
When shrouded in darkness, or wrapt in pale 
beams, 

I hearja deep wail—tis the voice of my dreams. 
‘Come over and help us!’ is borne on the air, 
From sands of the desert, from isles bright and 
fair. 


Tis wrung from crushed Afric’s dark children 

of woe, 

Then passes away as a moan deep and low; 

‘Help, Christians! oh, help! for the love of 
your God ; 

For aye in our track stern oppression has trod.’ 


‘Oh say, is there yet a good Spirit on high, 

W hose ear to the accents of anguish is nigh: 

Whose ‘ arm is not shorten’d, but ‘mghty to 
save’ 

From sin, and from woe, from the chain, and 
the grave ?’ 


Now hark! from rich India’s shadowy groves, 
From myriads fanned by the incense of cloves, 
Comes a voice, hush’d as music in night’s stilly 


our, 

‘We perish—ah! put forth a rescuing power 

From gems of old ocean—his emerald stars, 

From shores where chill icebergs erect their 
bright spars, 

From China’s vast temples resounds the sad 


cry, 
‘Come over and help us! we wander, we die!’ 
Oh Thou, who didst quit thy bright glory 


above, 
To compass a mission of infinite love, 
Teach us, thy redeemed ones, thy lessons of 
grace, 
That we may compassionate earth’s betrayed 
race. 


Teach us, divine Savior, to copy thee still, 
Each day and each hour to bow to thy will, 
Oh, arm us with strength, and endue us with 


ove, 
Till thy kingdom and glory we witness above. 
Juv. Miss. Mag. 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

The Buffalo Commercial says, that the rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, in that city, had reached 
the middle of the discourse on Christmas Eve, 
whena delegate from heathendom came up 
the south aisle. It was a young squaw, with a 
half-heathenish, half-civilized dress, a diminu- 
tive bonnet hanging on the back of her head 
by the strings, and a calico shawl of gay colors 
wrapped around her like a blanket. She came 
along with the slow [ndian step, until, near 
the front of the church, a gentleman gave her 
aseat. She sat down, as if unaccustomed to 
cushions, but maintained very good behavior, 
except when the preacher was occasionally 
more than Lonny emphatic, she felt called 
upon to express her approval by an audible 
‘dat’s good.’ 

During the singing of the closing hymn, she 
stood up with the rest, evidently much excited, 
leaning eagerly forward, her frame quivering 
with the new emotion of organ music. But 
after the benediction, when the choir perforin- 
ed an anthem, she rushed into the space before 
the chancel, where she stood unconscious of 
the gaze of the congregation, her eyes fixed on 
the organ, and all the strangeness of her posi- 
tion forgotten in the rush of sensation produced 
by the rich notes of the organ and the exulting 
chorus of the anthem. Poor child of the wild! 
drunk with a new emotion, a stray lamb from 
heathendom, joining iously in the wor- 
ship of One who, almost at the antipodes and 
nineteen centuries ago, lay in swaddling clothes 
within a manger! 


A CLEVER REPROOF. 

An elderly gentleman from the State of Mis- 
sissispi was travelling eastg@ard, and stopping 
at a hotel in Philadelphia, with his nephew, a 
youth of some sixteen or eighteen years. At 
dinner oysters were on the table, and the young 
man asked his uncle what they were? A man 
sitting opposite laughed at the simplicity of the 
question, and asked, 

‘ Did you never see an oyster before ? 

‘ Never, sir, said the youth. 

* Where in the world did you come from ? 








man, and asked him, 
‘ Did you, sir, ever see an alligator ?” 
* No, sir.’ 

from ?” 
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} hy,’ was the reply, ‘that can be easily 
; for it is now more than forty years 
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shut. 


‘The uncle fired up at the impudence of the 
‘Where in the world, then, did you come 


Christian Rauch, the late sculptor, was never 
ashamed of the humble beginnings of his ca- 
It is true that he did not seek the oppor- 

— of the time when he wore the 
lacquey’s livery ; but, that opportumty once 
given, he did not shrink from giving utterance 
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*I really have no recolleetion of the fact,’ the 
answered. 


and, besides, at that time your hi 
inside the carriage, and I—stood behind!’ 


MUNGO PARK AND THE NEGRESS. 

When the traveller Mungo Park was in 
Africa, he was directed by one of the native 
kings to a village to pass the night. He went ; 
but as the order was not accompanied with any 
provision for his reception, he found every door 
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Turning his horse loose to graze, he was 
preparing, as a security from wild beasts, to 
climb a tree, and sleep among the branches, 
bs a beautiful and affecting incident occur- 
red. 

A woman, returning from the labors of the 
field, cast on him a look of compassion, and de- 
sired him to follow her. She led him to an 
apartment in her hut, procured a fish, which 
she broiled for his supper, and spread a mat for 
him to sleep upon. She then desired her 
maidens, who had been gazing in fixed aston- 
ishment on the white man, to resume their 
tasks, which they continued to ply through a 
great part of the night. 

They cheered their labors with songs, one of 
which must have been composed at the time, as 
Mr. Park, with deep emotion, discovered that 
he himself was the subject of it. We remem- 
ber reading in a magazine many years ago the 
words of the song thus put into verse : 

The loud wind roar’d, the rain fell fast, 
The white man yielded to the blast ; 

He sat him down beneath our tree, 

For weary, sad, and faint was he. 

The white man shall our pity share, 

For, ah! no wife nor mother’s care 

For him the milk or corn prepare. 
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The white man shall our pity share, 
For, ah! no wife or mother’s care 
For him the milk or corn prepare. 
Go, white man, go, but with thee bear 
Remembrance of the negro’s care, 
The negro’s wish, the negro’s prayer. 
The traveller was much affected, and next 
morning could not depart without requesting 
his landlady’s acceptance of the only gift he 
had left—two out of the four brass buttons that 
stil] remained on his waistebat. 


Yield to it: if we can depend on the assurance of 


HOW TO RUIN YOUR HEALTH. 


Punch gives the following rules for ruining 
your health. 

Ist. Stop in bed late. 

Eat hot suppers. 

Turn day into night, night into day. 
Take no exercise. 


IMPROPRIETIES OF SPEECH. 


I will not suppose that you are so illiterate 
as to say, ‘ We done this,’ ‘ You done that,’ in- 
stead of ‘ We did this,’ ‘ You did that;’ and yet 
this gross blunder is too common even among 
persons claiming to have some education. ‘I 
did it, or ‘I have done it,” is a phrase correct 
in its formation, its application being, of course, 
dependent on other circumstances. ‘You 
hadn’t ought to do it,’ is another blunder that 
we sometimes hear. ‘ You ought not to do it,’ 
is the correct phrase. Be on your guard against 
the misuse of language.—Sargent’s Monthly. 


‘I WISH THEY WOULD JUST LET ME 
ALONE.’ 


So said a careless sinner in a time of special 
interest, when friends were anxiously laboring 
and praying for his conversion. 
Does such a one wish that God would just 
let him alone? Does he wish God to say to 
his Spirit, ‘ Let him alone?’ Does he realize 
that if God lets him alone, his doom is sealed? 


‘Jem, said the master, ‘you were not in 
schaol yesterday.’ 
* No sir, here’s ’scuse mother sent,’ at the 
same time holding out a slip of paper on which 
were written the following seemingiy Egyptian 
hieroglyphics : ‘cept atome to go a tataring,’ 

* Well, Jem,’ said the master, after examin- 
ing it for some time, ‘what did you do yester- 
day? 

* Dug taters.’ 

‘Oh yes! Kept at home to go a potatoing.’ 


A youngster who had just risen to the digni 
of the first pair of boots with heels meg | 
himself open, through misdemeanor, to chas- 
tisement. After pleading to get elear to no ef- 
fect, he Bie a Ng 

‘ Well, if I’ve got to stand it, I mean to take 
off my boots.’ 

‘Why ? asked his mother. 

‘ Because I don’t want to be whipped in them 
new boots, no how.’ 


An elephant once nearly killed an Irishman 
for an insult offered to his trunk. ‘The act 
was rash in the extreme, but it was impossible,’ 
said the Hibernian, ‘to resist a nose you could 
pull with both hands.’ 


‘If we are to live after death, why don’t we 
have some certain knowledge of it? said a 
skeptic to a clergyman. 

‘Why didn’t you have some knowledge of 
the world before you came into it? was the 
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remedy the world has ever kuuwn for the cure of all pu 
monary complaints ; tor coughs, colds, hoarseness, asthm, 


wider and vetter kuown, this medicine has gradi 
come the best reliance of the alllicted, from the log cabin 
of the American peasant Lo the palaces of Lury 
Throughout this euture country, im every sta 
aud indeed almost every hamlet it contan 
Fecrusac 1s kuown as the best of all remedies for dises! 


Af there is any dependence ou what wen of every station| 
certify 1% has done for them; if we can trust ou. 
senses When we see the dangerous auctions of the 


gent physiciaus, Whose business is to know ; in short, @ 
there is any relianee upon any thing, then is it im 

bly proven that this medicine does cure the class of 
euses it is designed for, beyond any and ail-other remedig 
knows to mankind, Nothing ' 


sutferers, could originate and maintain the repul 
enjoys. While many inferior remedies have been t 
upon the community, have failed, and been dis 

has gained friends by every trial, conierred bepelity 
the alflicted they cau never forget, aud produced 
too numerous aud remarkable to be forgotten. 


5th. Always ride when you can walk. SHWAYGHYEBN, Burmah, March 6, 18 
(ith. Never mind about wet feet. at P. Dexte-—Dete Sir: Such is the great demand 
e Fain er atl write jou to send me as son 
7th Have half a dozen doctors. possible, in addition to whatt have hitherto o 
8th. Drink all the medicine they send you. | dozen boxes, (two dozen bottles in a box) and a bill 
9th. Try every new quack. vs are pay may give Sos anorder on the = 
% et the Union to the amount of the same. N. 
wae If that does n’t kill you, quack your. Hesrnapa, Barmeh, March 11,0 


Walk.’ SU pp., illustrated with five beautiful a 

gravings. Price 5U cents. 

This is an intensely interesting book, which everybody 
m0», 


beliehed with three new engravings. i his ine teat 
all the beys and indeed the girls tuo. 150 pp, 26 ceny, 
EMS FOR SABBATH SUHOULS. By Rey, Caley 
dumbed, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘ihe Awakened 
Siuner,’ aud several other bovks of the Diciety, 
chapters, 480 pp. 33 cente. 


Principles. With tine original illustrations, 
WW evnts. 


VILLAGE, 


Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 2v cents, 


HOME SCKNES in the Norwood Fauuly, divided itty 


17 emapters, 
29 Gombe. 

Hk DAY OF ADVENTUKES. By the authery 
* eidost Daughter,’ ‘ Beacous aud Beckouings,’ ' Gieg 
er’s Shoal,’ dee. Lidustrated with plree very €XPReeaiy 
engravings. 1423 pp.—l®@ chapters. 44 cents. 


with two original engravings. 18 


A FRW LelsURi MOURS. All who love leisure bow 


should read it. YU pp. 25 eemts. 


LWALIGMT HOURS; or, Stores from Mrs, Brown 


Scrap Bouk. For Charlotte aad Bilen. thew 
stories are Just as good for auy obmer children, 1», 
40 cents. 


er. lit pp. 20 cents. 






































Parents. 72 pp. 6 cents, 
MUSES H. SABGENT, Treasurer, 
No. 13 Cornhill, Bost, 
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Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMJS2, 
Lowell, Mass, 

And sold by all the Druggists everywhere, 
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PAIN KILLER, 
LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BURMAR 


Mesars. P. Davis & Son—Gents: * * * I am 
say the last box of Pain Killer sent me has not yet com 
to hand. The expense of getting the medicine is 
thing, “‘ these hard times,’’ but the want of it is of 
more importance. * * * Send me as soon as pé 
another box of the same size, (viz. $50 worth.) 
an order on the Treasurer of the Missionary Union for! 
Kev. B. E. Teoma 

Davis’ Pain Killer sold by all medicine dealers 
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500 AGENTS WARTED TO SELL 
ANUMBER OF 


POPULAR WORKS. 


I have about 150 Agents mow in the field who are 
ing from 
$25 TO $160 A MONTH. 

There are many persons out ef employment, who if 
had courage to try, could do well for themselves, aul! 
we = a great favor by introducing my 
emt 8. 
Persons out of employment would do well to send 
my catalogue with terms to Agents which I will 
Postage paid, on application. 

ADDRESS, 
H. DAYTON, Pu 

ree No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. heoeer mt 


A NEW QUESTION S00K. | 
ONE THOUSAND 
AND PROP 








For the use of 


Sabbath Schools 


AND 
BIBLE CLASSES. 
An entirely new and most valuable work, just 


the American 8. 8. Union. 
HENRY HO! 
No. 9 ou 
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NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, 
thankful for the patronage of the last 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where ae offers 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable 
Particular and constant pains taken in the su] 
School Books and School Statione] 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, 
Pn greater variety thanan be found anywhere 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love-™ 
petartee Nec 

















PUSLISEED WSERKELY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB 
No. 22 School Street. 


Purczs $l a yean. 81x corms ror $5, PAT 
VaNCB. 


BOUND VOLUMES @1 and $1,95. 
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